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THE PANAMA-PACIFIC EXPOSITION 
MAY TREAT MORRISON 


Day by day, by means of the skill that lies in the architect’s pencil, 
by means of the vision made real in the clay of the sculptor and in the 
brush of the artist; day by day, by means of the hammer and saw and 
spade in the hands of the skilled laborer, there is rising skyward in San 
Francisco an enchanted city more lovely than the cities built by genii 
in the Tales of a Thousand and One Nights. 

In older times and older lands, when a king won a great victory, 
triumphal arches were erected in his honor; when princely houses were 
united in marriage, rejoicing filled whole cities. At this moment, in this 
new day, in this new land, triumphal arches are in course of erection to 
commemorate the victory of a new king, not the monarch of a nation, 
but the king of our new civilization, ‘Science, the Ruler,” mighty and 
all-powerful. Beside a serene and sunlit sea may be heard rejoicings 
that are daily swelling in volume until they shall become in a few months 
a paean of triumph and thanksgiving. Although they celebrate a 
wedding festival, it is not the wedding of two great monarchs, but the 
wedding of two mighty oceans; an event the solemnizing of which will 
be attended by representatives, not of a single city, nor a single state, 
nor a single nation, but by representatives of all the proudest kingdoms 
of the earth—for the union of the Atlantic and Pacific, by means of the 
Canal, has established kinship between Europe, Asia, and the Americas. 

The Panama-Pacific Exposition will be unlike the other expositions 
held in Philadelphia, Chicago, and St. Louis in so far as it will be con- 
temporaneous rather than historical. It will give precedence to those 
exhibits which have been selected as belonging to the present rather than 
to the past. With a wide outlook into the future, it will present all 
phases of work undertaken for human betterment. It will especially 
emphasize the glory of the great modern event it celebrates—“ the final 
victory in man’s most gigantic battle with Nature.” In the linking of 
the Atlantic with the Pacific Ocean, a waterway has been successfully 
constructed, although it was first necessary that its troubled progress 
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should pierce the depths of the jungle, should follow the swollen waters 
of tropical streams, should hesitate before the sliding materials of its 
own embankments, and should almost fail when miasma and pestilence 
fell upon the rugged human workers. May this Exposition assist in 
immortalizing the names of Goethals, the builder, and Gorgas, the 
doctor. 

Physically, San Francisco is ideally situated to carry out the idea of 
a dream city within a city. The Exposition, more compact and more 
dignified in design than any previous exposition, towers skyward on 635 
acres of ground which skirt the Bay at the northern extremity of the 
city of San Francisco. To the immediate west of the Exposition is the 
Golden Gate, beyond whose cliff-portals gleams the shimmering expanse 
of the great Pacific; to the east is the unsurpassed Bay of San Francisco, 
in 1915 to be the anchorage waters for a world’s fleet; to the north, directly 
across the Bay, the hills of Marin County, emerald in spring, russet, 
tawny yellow, and soft brown in summer and autumn, rise abruptly 
from the water line and stretch away northward until they are lost in the 
distance; above the Marin hills, Mt. Tamalpais, half veiled in purple 
mists, asserts his dominance; to the south, the city, semicircular, hill 
above hill, like a huge Greek theater, which Nature had especially 
designed to afford a suitable place for visitors from every land to view 
the world-spectacle below. 

It was here in San Francisco, the city of vicissitudes, reborn since 
1906, that the first step was taken toward the realization of the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition. At a mass meeting of the citizens, held in San 
Francisco on April 11, 1910, the sum of $4,000,000 was raised by popular 
subscription, which amount was increased later to $7,500,000. The city 
charter was amended and the citizens of San Francisco voted a bond 
issue of $5,000,000. The people of California amended the constitution 
of the state, as an enabling act, and voted upon themselves a tax levy 
of $5,000,000. By act of the state legislature, the counties of the state 
were authorized to levy a tax not to exceed six mills on the dollar, from 
which an approximate revenue of $3,000,000 will be realized. In this 
manner a sum of about $20,000,000 has been raised, entirely by the 
citizens of California, to enable them to perform the duty intrusted to 
them by the nation—the duty of properly celebrating one of the world’s 
greatest events, the completion of the Panama Canal. And this money 
—this gold for which California has always been famous—is being trans- 
formed into the palaces and courts, the fountains and the towers, the 
pavilions and esplanade, that are to make up the great Exposition. 

The marine position of the Exposition is a feature of the utmost 
importance. The waters of the ocean and the bay meet in front of the 
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Exposition grounds. To the romance and beauty of the Exposition, 
the ocean adds a beauty and a romance of its own; the beauty of a 
boundless stretch of blue water sparkling in the sunshine; the romance 
of a mighty sea that touches the shores of half the world. The shining 
waters which touch the Fair Grounds immediately in front of the build- 
ings, the facades of which form a line a mile in length, allow unique and 
interesting features of entertainment. It is here that the World’s 
Regatta will be held; it is here that the water sportsman of the Old 
World will vie with the Yankee skipper in his Yankee craft; it is here 
that the international Naval Pageant, which will be one of the most 
spectacular events of the Exposition, may be viewed. When the Sec- 
retary of the Navy carries out his intention of sending the Atlantic 
fleet through the Panama Canal, the fleet, after sailing through the 
Golden Gate, will pass in review in front of the Fair Grounds. The 
war ships of England, France, Germany, Italy, and other foreign powers 
will anchor outside the grounds. There is a decided utilitarian advan- 
tage in the proximity of the Exposition to a world-waterway; for thereby 
exhibits from all parts of the earth can be landed in perfect condition 
at the very gates of the Exposition. 

Once within the enchanted city, the eye of the visitor will wander 
from one to the other of the eleven stately exhibit palaces dedicated to 
fine arts, education, social economy, liberal arts, food products, agri- 
culture, mines and metallurgy, machinery, transportation, manu- 
factures, and varied industries. The gigantic Palace of Machinery, 
968 feet long, will rank first in size. 

Although the buildings are more closely grouped together than in 
any former exposition, the architectural harmony has not been inter- 
fered with. A careful study has been made of the exterior harmony of 
the Exposition, which is here more necessary than in any exposition in 
the past, for the Panama-Pacific Exposition is the first so situated as 
to be looked down upon from above. A bird’s-eye view of the whole 
will be obtained from San Francisco’s many hills, which rise above the 
Exposition grounds. The group of buildings must stand the strain of 
such inspection. Not only will they be viewed from above, but they 
will also be viewed from the Bay. When seen from across the water, 
or from the hilltops, the group of buildings will appear as a perfect 
architectural unit. 

From an architectural standpoint, the dominating feature of all the 
buildings will be the great Tower of Jewels, which will rise 433 feet into 
the air at the entrance of the Court of the Universe. The Tower of 
Jewels will be unique in its charm. Around its top have been suspended 
50,000 jewels, separately hung and so delicately adjusted that they 
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tremble at the slightest touch. These jewels are made of very hard 
glass, and, like real gems, have been cut in facets by the diamond- 
cutters of Austria. At night powerful projectors with sliding colored 
screens will throw colored lights upon these jewels. Forty or more 
searchlights anchored in the Bay at night will flash over the buildings 
and cause the jewels in the tower and in the outlines of the palaces to 
twinkle, to quiver, and to sparkle. It is difficult to imagine, more diffi- 
cult to describe, anything more strange and magical than this quivering, 
sparkling tower of colored lights; they suggest the flashing of shooting 
stars; they resemble the prismatic colors that the sun calls forth from the 
heart of a dewdrop and that the sun paints upon the sky in the form of 
a rainbow. 

The colored Tower of Jewels is a fitting symbol of the Exposition 
it rises above, for the buildings themselves are to be made beautiful 
with warm, living color. No group of buildings in the Dream City 
beside the blue ocean, under the azure sky and in the golden air of Cali- 
fornia, could be complete without glowing color. The exposition group 
at Chicago was aptly named the White City, and it has been suggested 
that the Panama-Pacific group be named the Rainbow City. The 
building materials of the palaces will simulate travertine marble. Where 
it is necessary they are to be outlined in the same jewels that are used 
in the Tower of Jewels. At all times of the day the Exposition will be 
a wonderful symphony of color—under the direct gaze of the noonday 
sun its bright and harmonious colors, which would have delighted the 
artistic soul of a Paul Veronese, will show in full splendor; under the 
soft, purple-black dusk of a California night it will become an enchanted 
city. The thousands of lights on the magic Tower of Jewels, rising 
straight up into the velvet night, will flash into brilliant colors. The 
pinnacled outlines of the eleven great palaces will spring out of darkness 
into jeweled bands of colored light, gold and garnet, emerald and sap- 
phire. The fountains will gush up softly white and fall in showers of 
varicolored light. In the mellow radiance of the indirect lighting the 
millions of flowers in the gardens will glow in their natural colors. 
From the Bay, great flashes of light passing through changing colored 
screens will cross the heavens. 

All this marvel of color and light was made possible by the working- 
out of a system of indirect electric flood lighting which will now be put 
into use for the first time. This scheme includes a unique lighting 
effect for the Palace of Horticulture which will make its great crystal 
dome glow with a soft-toned iridescence. 

The courts of the enchanted city are in themselves features of great 
beauty. Passing through the great arch of the Tower of Jewels, the 
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visitor enters the cool, green depths of the Court of the Universe. This, 
the largest and most centrally located of the courts, contains a sunken 
garden capable of seating 3,000 persons. On the right of the court is a 
high triumphal arch leading into another principal court, the orientally 
decorated Court of Abundance. The triumphal arch is crowned by a 
group of statuary—“The Nations of the East.” On the left of the 
Court is a sister-arch leading into the Greco-Roman “Court of the Four 
Seasons.” This triumphal arch is surmounted by a group of statuary— 
“The Nations of the West.” It is around these three great courts that 
the main exhibit palaces are grouped. Wide, tree-bordered avenues 
lead from the principal courts to two minor courts: first, the fragrant 
and delicately tinted Court of Flowers; and secondly, the tropical 
Court of Palms. 

One of the features of the Exposition that will remain to beautify 
San Francisco after the Exposition itself has passed away is the Marina, 
a three-hundred-foot-wide esplanade which stretches for over a mile 
along the water front separating the Bay from the front of the Exposition 
buildings. 

Every exposition must have its lighter side, its “place of play,” 
where the visitor, after growing weary of intently viewing the exhibits 
in the palaces, may be refreshed by diversion. The main amusement 
street of the Panama-Pacific Exposition will be 3,000 feet in length and 
will run through the center of the concession district. This district will 
be assigned an area of sixty-five acres on the eastern side of the Expo- 
sition site. It will be open from 9:30 A.M. until 11 P.m. The amuse- 
ments and concessions which have been permitted in this Place of Play 
have been selected from over 6,000 applications, and for originality, 
interest, and “thrill” will surpass anything ever seen before in this 
country or in Europe. No concession in any way doubtful in moral 
value can gain admission to the grounds. In this decision the Woman’s 
Board of the Panama-Pacific Exposition has stood firm. 

The mention of the Woman’s Board immediately calls attention to 
the position occupied by women in relation to the Exposition. Nothing 
illustrates better than the expositions the progress which has been made 
by women in the last half-century. At the Centennial in Philadelphia, 
women were permitted representation by means of their needle-work 
and hand painting. In Chicago, a splendid Woman’s Building became 
one of the prominent features of the exposition. The history of that 
exposition shows, however, that the Woman’s Board in Chicago had to 
battle for recognition at nearly every step of the way. Even the exhibits 
made by women were not judged in the same way as the exhibits made 
by men; the successful women exhibitors were honored merely by a 
“diploma of honor.” 
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Only ten years later, the St. Louis Exposition showed the most 
remarkable progress ever made in advancing the position of women in 
any one decade of the world’s history. In this exposition, women quali- 
fied as exhibitors under exactly the same conditions as men. The work 
of both men and women was judged impartially. Women entered the 
contests for the erecting of the buildings and were assigned places on the 
juries of awards. No separate Woman’s Building was erected, but a 
suitable place was provided for “entertaining” the many distinguished 
guests who came as visitors from all parts of the world. In St. Louis 
this important feature of exposition life was referred to the management 
of the women, in order that careful and exact attention should be given 
to all the complex details attending suitable and fitting entertainment. 

The interval which has elapsed between the St. Louis Exposition 
and the Panama-Pacific Exposition again marks a wonderful advance 
in the position of women. In the year 1915 woman’s participation in 
the administration of the Exposition is to be entirely upon the basis of 
equality and co-operation. It is the intention of the directors of the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition “‘to avail themselves of the services of 
women wherever their experience, discretion, and judgment will have 
a distinct value.” The Woman’s Board voted unanimously to under- 
take the task of raising a sum of money sufficient for the furnishing and 
maintenance of the California Host Building. California, an equal- 
suffrage state, has offered her daughters equality in the administration 
of the Exposition. 

It is impossible in the limits of one brief article to convey an ade- 
quate idea of what the Exposition really is. The majority of the exhibit 
palaces are nearly completed; they are in a state of preparedness that 
has never been attained before by any exposition at so early a date. 
When the Exposition stands completed it will represent a total expendi- 
ture of $50,000,000 for construction of buildings and installation of 
exhibits. More than fifty noted sculptors are now working on the 
grounds, modeling figures to adorn the buildings and colonnades. A 
fleet of thirty vessels is engaged in bringing lumber from the north to 
be used in the work of construction. 

Two hundred and nineteen associations, societies, and organizations 
have signified their intention of holding their conventions in San Fran- 
cisco in 1915. The Association of Collegiate Alumnae is included in 
the long list. Only a few months after the Ann Arbor convention had 
passed into history, in the year 1912, the California Branch began its 
work of preparation for the reception and entertainment of members of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae visiting San Francisco in 1915. 
The California Branch quickly placed with the Exposition authorities 
its application for assembly and committee rooms suitable for the Great 
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Biennial. This application was quickly and generously granted. Over 
a year ago, without delay, the California Branch appointed a Local 
Committee of Fifty, which immediately began its work. Ever since that 
time there have been in preparation plans for making the Biennial of 
1915 the most interesting and most attractive convention that has ever 
been recorded in the history of the Association. Not only have the 
Exposition authorities unhesitatingly complied with all requests, but 
they have graciously set apart the last day of Convention Week as a 
special day which shall be known as Collegiate Alumnae Day. It will 
certainly become the desire of all the branches of the Association to 
observe this day with appropriate ceremonies. 

In some enchanted court of the enchanted city, possibly in the 
Grecian Court, beneath a sky of Grecian blue, the members of the 
Association of Collegiate Alumnae will pass in procession, as did the 
Greeks of old when they reverently brought their offerings to the 
shrine of Minerva—the goddess of Wisdom. In case the graduates and 
undergraduates of the two great universities situated in close proximity 
to San Francisco are included in its numbers, the pageant will take on 
impressive proportions. 

In May, 1914, the chairman of the Pageant Committee has decided 
to lead her hosts, in rehearsal, through the winding paths of a wooded hill 
slope, which looks upon the beauty of Mt. Tamalpais. The rehearsal 
will take place in the same spot where, on a glorious spring day just one 
year ago, nineteen Shakespearean groups moved in brilliant procession 
beneath the oaks, the madrones, and the laurels of a hillside in Marin 
County, California. Just as children at Christmas are bidden to await 
patiently the surprises of a full-lighted Chrismas tree, so the effective- 
ness of all the surprises for Convention Week must not be lessened by 
any betrayal, on the part of the writer, of the plans and hopes for the 
Biennial of 1915. The California Branch extends to you all the hand 
of welcome. In the warmth of the handclasp you will feel the genuine- 
ness of the welcome. 

It is the earnest desire of the California Branch that the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnae, in addition to holding its convention in San 
Francisco in 1915, shall assemble and direct an Education Exhibit at 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition.t Such an exhibit, in order to succeed, 
must be graphic, illuminating, complete, and far removed from the com- 
monplace. It will cost heavily in time, energy, and money. There can 
be little doubt that the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, with its able 
branches and active membership, will stand ready to pay the toll 
demanded in time and energy, in order that success may crown the. 


The president of the Association was empowered at the Philadelphia meeting to 
appoint a committee for this purpose.—Eb. 
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undertaking. The Association of Collegiate Alumnae, with its member- 
ship of over 5,000 college graduates, including some of the ablest 
educators of this country—college presidents, members of governing 
boards, trustees, and deans of colleges—is effectively organized suc- 
cessfully to carry out this definite plan for “ practical educational work.” 
Without doubt, the fifty-three branches, upon call, will volunteer their 
services in gathering and selecting local materials of value from the 
different sections of our country in which the branches are located. 

In October, 1913, the task of taking up with eastern members of the 
Association the subject of an Education Exhibit was assigned to the 
writer of this article. 

Letters, twenty-nine in number, make an interesting exhibit in 
showing the evolution of the idea of an Education Exhibit. At first, 
responses were slow and rather indifferent, but as the cause gained 
momentum in its progress, sympathy for the cause developed, interest 
awakened, and enthusiasm resulted. The following is the status of the 
question at present: 

Dr. P. P. Claxton, the United States Commissioner of Education, 
in a gracious letter, accepts for the United States Bureau of Education 
the co-operation of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae along the lines 
of secondary- and high-school education. Miss Julia Lathrop, an 
honored member of this Association, and chief of the Children’s Bureau 
at Washington, accepts for the Children’s Bureau the co-operation of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae along the lines of child welfare. 
Both acceptances are based on the condition that the Association of 
Collegiate Alumnae shall raise a stipulated sum of money to help defray 
the expenses of collecting materials and installing exhibits. Mr. E. G. 
Routzahn, of the Department of Surveys and Exhibits of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, says in his last letter: “If you finally decide upon a 
special type of exhibit we will endeavor to co-operate in outlining plans, 
and to some extent, at least, may be able to serve you in gathering 
material and planning for installation and administration.” 

It would be a great disappointment to the writer of this article 
should the Association, having now reached the ‘‘ Promised Land,”’ fail 
to enter. The enthusiasm of the writer has increased with the progress 
of the correspondence. She cannot refrain from constantly asking her- 
self the questions that she now asks the Association: “Will not the 
assembling of an Education Exhibit in co-operation with a department 
of our own government prove of the utmost value to the Association 
itself? Is the opportunity not at hand for the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae to prove to the world the dignity of its work, and to make mani- 
fest its persistent determination to maintain only the highest standards 
of education ?” 
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THE INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY OF COLLEGE WOMEN’ 


HARRY BURNS HUTCHINS 
President of the University of Michigan 


I have been asked by your committee to prepare a paper for this oc- 
casion upon the individual responsibility of college women. All respon- 
sibility in the final analysis is personal, individual, and any attempt to 
discuss the responsibility of college women as individuals must logically 
result in a consideration of what the attitude of the college-trained woman 
should be toward the various activities of life with which she naturally 
comes in contact. It must be quite apparent that civic and social 
responsibilities, so far as they rest upon college women, become their 
individual burdens; from the point of view of the person they should be 
regarded as individual. 

The college woman is a modern product. Her responsibility, what- 
ever its nature and extent, has come very largely from radical changes of 
recent date, changes that have affected in a greater or less degree the 
responsibility of American women generally. 

Until within a comparatively recent time, owing both to law and to 
custom, the sphere of activity for woman was confined within narrow 
limits. If married, she was subject to the burden of heavy disabilities 
imposed by the common law. It is practically correct to say that she 
was dominated in regard to her property and her property interests by 
her husband, dominated because the law contemplated that she should 
be. Whatever the married woman had could be appropriated by the 
husband, absolutely if it was personalty, and during their joint lives, if it 
was realty. Moreover, if, during the marriage, a child was born alive 
capable of inheriting, the husband’s right to the wife’s realty continued 
during his life. Before the common law the wife was really non-existent 
as a person, so far as individual rights and property interests were con- 
cerned, and could speak only through her husband. While in the light 
of modern changes and experiences her former condition seems to have 
been well-nigh intolerable, it should be remembered that her place before 
the law was the logical result of the feeling of the times in regard to the 
protection that should be thrown about the married woman and of the 
attitude of the law toward the status of husband and wife. The law 
regarded them as one and the husband as both the protector and the 
representative of the wife. We should not forget, moreover, that the 
advantage was not all on the side of the husband, for under the common 
law, in addition to his ordinary obligations as husband, he was liable for 

t An address delivered before the Association of Collegiate Alumnae at the Ann 
Arbor meeting. 
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the debts of the wife contracted before marriage; he was liable, also, for 
the torts of the wife, and in his real property she had a dower interest of 
which she could not be deprived by any act of his, without her consent. 

Although the disabilities of married women under the common law 
did not extend to those who were unmarried, yet the latter were by no 
means free to plan and execute for themselves. They were bound by 
the decrees of custom which were little less formidable in the way of 
circumscribing and limiting independent and progressive action than 
were the judgments of common-law courts. A single woman might own 
her property and, so far as the law was concerned, invest and manage 
it as she saw fit, yet the attitude of the public was distinctly hostile if 
she attempted to enter the industrial or business fields. On every side 
the frowning wall of conservatism and prejudice confined her within the 
narrow boundaries that the centuries had fixed as the proper and only 
field of activity for women. 

It is difficult for us at the present time to appreciate fully the extent 
and the intensity of the feeling that existed, even within the memory of 
persons still living, against any movement that had in view the changing 
of the status of women or the conferring upon them of new rights and 
privileges. The opposition was not confined to contemplated changes 
in the law governing the property rights of married women or to move- 
ments in favor of broadening the sphere of activity of women generally; 
it embraced, also, movements in favor of establishing higher institutions 
of learning for women and other movements in favor of making those 
already established coeducational. The record of the timidity and hesi- 
tancy of those who really believed in greater educational facilities for 
women, and of the bitterness of those who did not, forms an interesting 
chapter in the history of education in the United States. By way of 
illustration, I quote from a recent article upon “Seventy-five Years of 
Higher Education for Women,” by Marion Florence Lansing. ‘‘As late 
as 1853,” she says, ‘‘a company of gentlemen from different states, meet- 
ing to compare notes on girls’ schools, lamented that the very mention 
of a collegiate course was treated as absurd. They themselves, radicals 
though they were, shrank from calling the advanced institutions which 
they were advocating ‘colleges,’ feeling that such a term would be 
‘inappropriate.’”’ In 1835, says the same article, it was a debated point 
of etiquette whether Mary Lyon, the founder of Mount Holyoke, “with 
two other ladies to support her, might sit down in formal committee 
meeting with her own men trustees.”’ The question of admitting women 
to the University of Michigan first assumed such proportions that the 
Regents were obliged to take notice of it in 1858. The report of a com- 
mittee of the Board of Regents, appointed during that year, indicated a 
divided committee upon the subject and also that there was much and 
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bitter opposition both within and without the state to coeducation and 
some to the higher education of women in any form. The report, also, 
disclosed the fact that even the friends of coeducation used most guarded 
language in answering letters of inquiry from the committee. However, 
the agitation continued and in 1870 the doors of the institution were 
thrown open to women by a resolution that does not mention them and 
that by its peculiar wording seems to indicate a feeling of uncertainty 
and hesitation in the Board. It is as follows: 

Resolved, that the Board of Regents recognize the right of every resident 
of Michigan to the enjoyment of the privileges afforded by the University and 
that no rule exists in any of the University statutes for the exclusion of any 
person from the University who possesses the requisite literary and moral 
qualifications. 

But notwithstanding the peculiar and rather blind and evasive word- 
ing of the resolution, it served the purpose of the friends of coeducation. 
Since its passage, the right of properly prepared women, whether resi- 
dents of Michigan or of some other state or of a foreign country, to enjoy 
the privileges of the university, has never been questioned. 

I need not say to you that the conditions that I have attempted 
briefly to describe have been to a large degree changed. From practically 
every point of view the woman of today is in a different environment 
from that of the woman of the beginning of the nineteenth century. She 
has rights and privileges and opportunities that then were but a dream. 
The high and strong and formidable barriers of conservatism and preju- 
dice and unreason that formerly, under the guise of protection, sur- 
rounded her have by persistent effort been battered down. The light 
of the modern day has been let in. Excepting in a very few states, so far 
as the laws governing her status and property rights are concerned, the 
married woman of the twentieth century is, all things considered, quite 
as favorably situated as is her husband. While the laws that have been 
enacted with a view to her emancipation are by no means uniform, yet, 
taken as a whole, they proclaim the wife’s freedom in no uncertain terms. 

And in the midst of all this change, the field of activity for women 
generally, and particularly for unmarried women, has been greatly 
extended. Public sentiment in regard to what it is proper for a woman 
to do has so changed that she is free today to enter upon practically any 
career for which she is physically fit and mentally equipped. I need not 
say to this audience that she has demonstrated her ability to make good 
in activities that fifty years ago were closed to her, sometimes by law 
but quite as frequently by the attitude of the public, and that in the 
everyday work of the world of today women are bearing burdens and 
successfully meeting responsibilities that under the old régime were 
borne and met only by men. 
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That women should enjoy educational privileges equal to those pro- 
vided for men is no longer a question. There are still differences of 
opinion as to what should constitute a higher curriculum for women and 
as to the wisdom of coeducation as developed so generally in the great 
state universities, but that in some form women should have equal edu- 
cational opportunities with men is now rarely questioned. Hesitation 
and timidity are things of the past. Boards of trustees when planning 
for higher training of women do not today think it necessary to conceal, 
either by language or in any other way, the real end in view. If their 
purpose be to found a college for women, fully equipped and equal in 
every respect to colleges founded and conducted for men, they say so. 
Indeed, at the present time, it is not infrequently the fact that they mis- 
lead by overstatement. 

That the women of today are taking advantage of the educational 
opportunities offered to them, particularly of those of the higher order, 
is abundantly shown by educational statistics. It appears that over one- 
third of all the college students in the United States are women and that 
the number is constantly on the increase. It is significant that in 1910 
44 per cent of the 12,590 Bachelor of Arts degrees that were conferred in 
the United States went to women. There is another fact that may well 
be stated in this connection—it stands out prominently in the history 
of the people of the United States during the past seventy-five years— 
namely, that the emancipation of women, both from the restraints of the 
law and from the restraints of public opinion, has progressed and the 
field of her activity broadened step by step with the enlarging of oppor- 
tunities for education, particularly for education of the higher order. 

That which has been presented thus far in this paper has been essen- 
tially by way of introduction and as a groundwork or basis for the 
suggestions and conclusions that follow. It has seemed to me to be desir- 
able for the purpose of bringing out clearly the status and opportunities 
of the women of today, and particularly of the college women of today, 
that a comparison of former with present conditions should be made and 
that we should get clearly in mind the tendencies of the present in regard 
to what is the proper extent of the field of activity for women. While 
the extent of one’s responsibility may in some cases be determined by 
circumstances that impose a duty to seek to create a new environment 
and new and larger opportunities, yet for the vast majority of men and 
women, under ordinary circumstances, the nature and extent of their 
responsibility must be measured by present conditions and opportunities. 
For the majority, the full measure of responsibility is discharged if they 
take advantage of present opportunities. 

Measured by the standard suggested, the responsibility today of the 
women of this country generally, whether college-bred or not, both as 
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applied to the individual and as applied to the mass, is vastly greater 
than that of the women of the first third of the last century. The 
difference is a difference that must always exist between a state that 
is essentially dependent and a state that is essentially independent. 
Women cannot expect, and the women of today I am sure do not expect, 
to own, control, and manage property without assuming the attendant 
responsibilities. If they engage in business, as they may, they must 
expect business responsibilities and they must expect to bear them as 
men bear them. If they enter the professions, as they may, they must 
expect to assume, as men do, professional burdens. If they take part 
in social, economic, or political movements, as they may, they should 
do so intelligently and prepared to assume their full share of responsi- 
bility. In a word, in so far as the woman of today takes advantage of 
the extended opportunities that have been given her, both by changes 
in the law and by changes in public opinion, to the same extent must 
she add to the burden of her natural and ordinary responsibility. And, 
further, if the future has in store for her the complete political enfran- 
chisement for which so many are striving, she must not forget that with 
her new privileges will come new duties and grave responsibilities. 

But these are general truths; they apply to all intelligent and pro- 
gressive women and not simply to those who have had the advantage of 
a university or college training. There are points of view, however, that 
are of special significance as applied to the latter class. 

And, first, I beg to suggest that the college woman will always, as a 
rule, be held by the public to a higher degree of general responsibility 
than will the woman of more limited training. The reason is apparent 
and is not infrequently disclosed in statements like the following: 
Presumably having had the better equipment in the way of preparation 
for life, she should reach a higher standard of general effectiveness. She 
enters upon the work of the world with a trained mind and an informed 
judgment and, for this reason, should be held to a stricter accountability 
for results than is her less fortunate sister. Because of her training and 
opportunities, her notions of duty and service should be of the highest 
order; she should do things out of the ordinary; she should be a con- 
structive worker for the general good; she should make her experience 
and influence so broad and so comprehensive that she touches and helps 
to mold life under varying conditions. All this the public expects. And 
the public has the right to expect that the college woman should accom- 
plish more both in her chosen field and for the general good than the 
untrained woman. Not that she always does. Not that the college 
woman always profits by the advantages that she has enjoyed. Far 
from it. She too often falls short of reaching the standard imposed. 
And then, too, experience and natural aptitude and enthusiasm not 
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infrequently more than compensate for collegiate training; and so we find 
women going to the front whose training for the work of life has been 
most meager. College women cannot be set aside as a class of workers 
who alone are doing things of a high order. To attempt this would be 
indefensible. There is, however, a general standard of effectiveness 
that the public naturally fixes for them. This I have attempted to 
show, and to make clear the high degree of general responsibility that 
this standard imposes. 

As already suggested, under present conditions practically all of the 
activities of life for which they are physically adapted and adequately 
prepared are open to women. On every side the woman worker is in evi- 
dence—in education, in the industries, in business, in the public service, 
and in the professions. Moreover, she is taking a large part in the 
carrying-out of the charitable work of the country and in the organized 
work for the uplifting and betterment of the masses. Nor is it in 
matters of routine simply or in merely clerical work that these 
changes have taken place. Not infrequently in business or professional 
or public work that requires the exercise of initiative and of inde- 
pendent judgment, the directing responsibility rests with women. This 
is especially true in the field of education. And not infrequently in 
these and other spheres of activity, women give evidence of construct- 
ive ability of a high order. Furthermore, one is undoubtedly safe in 
predicting that the future has in store for women, and particularly for 
women whose training and natural ability are such as to fit them for 
leadership, larger and more commanding opportunities than anything 
the present has to offer. You will agree with me, I am sure, when I say 
that these changed conditions have an important bearing upon the 
responsibility of women generally and particularly upon the responsibility 
of college women. They raise questions of grave importance that must 
be solved largely through the attitude and influence of the women them- 
selves. And in the solution of these questions the college women should 
take a prominent part. I cannot upon this occasion do more than 
refer briefly to a few facts that are, in my judgment, significant in 
this connection and should, therefore, be fully understood and ap- 
preciated by women workers in the new fields that have been opened 
to them. And I beg to challenge attention first to this, that a heavier 
load of responsibility must always come with keen competition and espe- 
cially with competition that must be met in connection with, and as a 
part of, new adjustments. The woman who undertakes work in fields 
that formerly were open only to men has before her first a serious 
problem of adjustment. She has to meet and overcome any natural 
prejudice that may exist against a woman doing a man’s work; 
she has to fit herself into a new environment for which, perhaps, she 
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is not by nature adapted. And then, even while this process of ad- 
justment is going on, she must, if she is to succeed, bring her service 
to such a point of excellence that it not only reaches a general standard 
but compares so favorably with the service of the same kind ren- 
dered by men that she is able to compete with men. She cannot 
expect to conquer the situation and gain for herself permanent recogni- 
tion and the advancement that experience should bring, upon the basis 
of inferior or even ordinarily good service. If she wins a permanent 
place in the fields that are open to her, it will be because her work entitles 
her to win. If she secures recognition equal to that accorded to men, 
both in the character of the work intrusted to her and in the compensa- 
tion paid, it will be because she has compelled recognition through the 
excellency of the service she has rendered. I firmly believe that this 
recognition will come. It is bound tocome. There is no argument for 
discrimination as between men and women where the services rendered 
are equally meritorious. But while I believe that full and equal recog- 
nition will eventually be accorded, I am equally clear that it will not 
come without effort—effort in raising the standard of preparation and 
efficiency in women workers, effort in making the people generally realize 
the injustice of present discriminations. And in this movement the 
college women are the logical leaders, for they are not only largely in- 
terested personally, but through their training and sympathies and 
enthusiasm they are well fitted to be the directors of the movement. 

But the future has in store for American women other problems than 
those arising out of questions connected with service and compensation. 
If they are to enjoy all of the rights of citizenship, including the right 
to vote and to hold office—and the signs of the times certainly indicate 
that they are—they must be prepared to bear the burdens of full citizen- 
ship; they must be prepared to perform their public duties intelligently 
and fearlessly. If the ballot in the hands of women is to change present 
conditions for the better, the women must become not only students of 
public affairs but discriminating and independent voters. They must 
take the time and the trouble to inform themselves, they must have con- 
victions, and they must have also what is equally important, the courage 
of their convictions. Simply adding to the present vote, including the 
part that represents gross ignorance and indifference and blind prejudice, 
to say nothing of fraud and corruption, will serve only to make the prob- 
lem of purifying politics and uplifting the public service generally a more 
difficult one. If women with the ballot are to do anything worth while 
in the struggle for better things, they must study conditions and pro- 
posed remedies, make up their minds deliberately upon questions sub- 
mitted for decision, help one another to reach correct conclusions, and 
then vote fearlessly for what they believe to be right. They must be 
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constructive workers, not blind followers. And withal they must be 
judicial in their attitude, self-contained, not easily moved to action by 
the enthusiasm of the moment, discreet, discerning, sagacious, and above 
all things wise in seeking and following advice. The independent and 
fearless woman voter will be a power for good in the land, if she is at the 
same time an intelligent voter. The situation even now is one that sug- 
gests the necessity of a general campaign of education among the pro- 
spective women voters of the country, not a campaign for a limited time, 
but a continuous one. And in a general movement of this sort, which, 
if I mistake not, is sure to come, and that too in the not distant future, 
the college woman should be an active and willing worker. Prepared 
as she is supposed to be for the study of problems that the women must 
take part in deciding, she will naturally be called upon for public service 
and leadership. As individuals and as a class the college women of the 
country must certainly bear a large part of the responsibility that will 
come with the new order of things. The situation calls for individual 
effort and general co-operation. Each must bear the individual respon- 
sibility that full citizenship implies and, in addition, the individual 
responsibility that comes from the fact that her training has been such 
that she can help in the great work of informing others and thus in the 
great work of securing the intelligent and independent use on the part 
of women of the elective franchise. 

And all this is in accordance with the doctrine in which I firmly 
believe, that the college graduate, whether man or woman, owes a duty 
to the public which can be discharged only by voluntary and conscientious 
public service of some sort. To find the time for such service, without 
neglecting private duties, is not difficult, if one’s life is planned with 
such service in view. It seems to me that every university or college 
graduate, whether man or woman, ought to be large enough and public- 
spirited enough and patriotic enough to help in some way in the ever- 
present work of improving public conditions and uplifting humanity and 
that, too, without any expectation of pecuniary reward or personal 
advancement. Some, of course, are specially fitted for work of this kind 
and make it their life-calling. To these I do not refer. They should be 
adequately compensated. I refer to the graduate whose ordinary duties 
are not connected with public interests. This person, I say, whether 
man or woman, owes a duty to the public, and this duty can be dis- 
charged only by public service. The obligation is imposed by virtue of 
what the public so generously does in the way of public support for the 
higher education of both men and women. The duty is perhaps more 
distinctly apparent where the benefaction comes directly from the public 
as in the case of one who has been educated in a state university, but 
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there is a duty in this regard, nevertheless, where one has been trained 
in the privately endowed institutions. For, in a large way, all the higher 
institutions of learning in the land, whether tax-supported or privately 
endowed, are founded and conducted for the public good. The uplift 
of the people generally through the influence of the higher training, the 
direct influence and the indirect influence, this, I believe, is the real 
motive that stimulates the generous support, both from public and from 
private sources, that higher education receives today. 

The treatment of my subject would be incomplete were I to neglect 
to supplement what I have had to say in regard to the duty of public 
service on the part of the college woman by at least a brief consideration 
of her duty and responsibility in connection with the home. And first I 
beg to suggest that the great field for effective work and molding influence 
by women, whether college-trained or not, isthe home. The home is the 
good woman’s empire; there she has duties and responsibilities that can- 
not properly be delegated. Once she has taken upon herself these duties 
and responsibilities, no call to public service is so imperative that she 
is justified in abandoning her trust or neglecting those for whom she is 
by nature and by law so largely responsible. But neither abandonment 
nor neglect of home by women and particularly by college women is 
necessary in order that they may take an intelligent part in public 
affairs. Men take part in such affairs without abandoning or neglecting 
business. May not women do so without abandoning or neglecting the 
home? Under ordinary circumstances they certainly can by an intelli- 
gent regulation of their lives and duties. This is particularly the case, 
I am sure, with college women. If a college training is what it is claimed 
to be, it should fit one for the duties of life. I firmly believe that it does. 
That this is now the general opinion is evidenced by the fact that college- 
trained people are in demand in almost every line of activity. There is 
a reason behind all this. The college-trained person, although deficient 
perhaps at first in affairs that are purely practical, has learned to think, 
to master problems accurately and quickly, to accomplish results. The 
college-trained woman at the head of a home can, I am sure, under 
ordinary circumstances, be so masterful in the planning of her life and 
of the work and duties imposed upon her that, without neglecting those 
things that are of immediate and paramount importance in the field 
where her chief duty lies, she can be a distinct influence in the solution 
of the important public questions that women must have a part in decid- 
ing, and particularly in helping to fit women generally for the grave 
responsibilities that the future has in store for them. 
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The vocation of dietitian presents itself as a large field. Much 
material has been written on the subject of dietetics, but in order to get 
the practical side of the vocation as it exists today I have communicated 
with fifteen well-known men and women connected with this line of 
work. The following information is a compilation of that material. 

We consider first the nature and scope of the occupation. There 
appear to be three distinct fields for work along the line of dietetics: 
in connection with philanthropic societies; in connection with insti- 
tutions; in connection with business enterprises. 

The work in connection with philanthropic societies is comparatively 
new, but is finding much favor as a practical means for social service. 
The worker is called by various names in different localities: visiting 
dietitian, domestic educator, visiting housekeeper, domestic science 
visitor, domestic rehabilitator, or visiting home economist. The titles 
in themselves indicate the nature of the work. The visiting dietitian 
goes into the homes of the poor, enlists the interest of the housewife, 
instructs her in matters of cleanliness, cooking, and sewing, shows her 
how to buy economically, and helps her arrange well-balanced menus. 
In cases of sickness in the family she assists and instructs how to prepare 
suitable kinds of food for the patient. When a family has once been 
“put on its feet,”’ she goes on to another case, but continues to visit the 
first family perhaps once a week to watch progress. Often the dietitian 
forms cooking classes for groups of mothers to meet once a week and 
often she may give talks on household problems to groups of mothers 
at some school building or church. 

The duties of the dietitian in connection with institutions such as 
hospitals, schools, college dormitories vary according to the situation, 
but generally include oversight of the catering, buying of food supplies 
and household necessities, care of the building, and the oversight and 
hiring of the servants. 

In connection with business enterprises there are positions in hotels, 
tearooms, lunchrooms, and catering establishments. In small hotels 
it is generally a working housekeeper who is wanted, who must super- 
vise the servants and plan and do some of the actual work herself. In 
larger hotels the dietitian is freed from the actual manual labor and 
spends her time in planning and directing the work of the servants. In 
ultra-fashionable hotels, social duties are often included. 
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In lunchrooms, tearooms, and restaurants there are two positions 
for the trained dietitian: as superintendent, having charge of the buying, 
supervising the cooking and service, and arranging menus; or as general 
assistant to the superintendent. 

Two new lines of work in catering have recently been opened up 
which make a place for the trained dietitian. One branch is known as 
‘private catering,’ where the dietitian goes into the home and takes 
complete charge of any social function, plans menus and decorations, 
and supervises the service and the preparation of the food. In the other 
branch of catering, the dietitian, who is called a “visiting housekeeper,” 
spends a few hours each day in different households planning the menus 
for the day and supervising the work of the servants in caring for the 
house. 

The next important point to consider is what qualities and training 
are required for this vocation. For the visiting dietitian it is advisable 
to have a woman not under twenty-five years of age. The qualities 
I enumerate as follows: tact, knowledge of human nature, breadth of 
view, imagination, physical strength, sympathy, the desire to help 
rather than to earn a large salary, determination not to be discouraged. 
In business enterprises: tact, executive ability, business ability. 

In regard to the special training for dietetic work one year at least 
should be given to general courses. At Simmons College such a one- 
year course is given and at the Mechanics Institute in Rochester such 
a course covers two years. The age requirement for training is not under 
twenty-five or over forty. The courses which are deemed advisable for 
a general preparation are: the sciences of chemistry, physics, biology 
and bacteriology, physiology and physiological chemistry, sociology; 
housekeeping and laundry work; cooking and foods, including special 
cooking for invalids; study of education and pedagogy. 

In addition to these general courses, special courses are advisable, 
depending upon the character of the position which the candidate wishes 
to fill. For that of visiting dietitian there should be special study in food 
values, the preparation, combinations, buying and cost, and an under- 
standing of foreign food; also some study in social problems, nursing, 
and a knowledge of foreign languages—if expecting to work among im- 
migrants; for positions in institutions, there should be special study in 
marketing and accounting; in preparation for business enterprises a 
special course is given at Mechanics Institute, Rochester, which com- 
prises one year and is called “‘Lunch-Room Management.” Experience 
and the opportunity to practice principles under direction is strongly 
urged as an important factor in properly equipping a girl for dietetic 
work. 
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The question of salary and opportunities must of necessity play 
some part in a girl’s choice of a vocation. In dietetic work we find a 
large range of opportunities which is increasing more and more. We 
are told by employers looking for trained dietitians that there are more 
positions than workers to fill them. 

In regard to the pay for a visiting dietitian it is difficult to give any 
figures, as each organization employing the worker pays according to its 
resources. We are told that almost all charity workers are underpaid 
because of lack of funds, but this work is being more and more recognized 
and will doubtless command a large salary in time to come. In one 
city the salary paid is from $50 to $70 a month and traveling expenses. 

In institutions, schools, and hospitals, the salary for superintendent 
ranges from $400 to $2,000 a year according to the work required. 

In business enterprises we find the salary somewhat larger. In 
hotels the housekeeper is paid from $35 to $100 a month with an apart- 
ment in the hotel, and her assistant from $20 to $35. In restaurants and 
lunchrooms the superintendent commands a salary from $900 a year up. 
In one large restaurant in Boston the manager is paid $5,200 a year, 
which, however, is unusually large. The assistant superintendent’s 
salary varies from $600 to $900. 

The writer acknowledges her indebtedness to prominent dietitians 


in Providence, Boston, New York, Rochester, Buffalo, Baltimore, and 
St. Paul for their kind assistance in securing this material. 








